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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA (Inc) 


MEMBERSHIP 

Any person with an interest in entomology shall be eligible for Ordinary membership. Members of the 
Society include professional, amateur and student entomologists, all of whom receive the Society's 
News Bulletin, the Victorian Entomologist. 


OBJECTIVES 


The aims of the Society are: 

(a) to stimulate the scientific study and discussion of all aspects of entomology. 

(b) to gather, disseminate and record knowledge of all identifiable Australian insect species, 

(c) to compile a comprehensive list of all Victorian insect species, 

(d) to bring together in a congenial but scientific atmosphere all persons interested in entomology. 


MEETINGS 


The Society's meetings are held at La Trobe University, 2°* Floor, Room 2.29, 215 Franklin Street, 
Melbourne (Opposite the Queen Victoria Market) Melway reference Map 2F B1 at 8 p.m. on the third 
Friday of even months, with the possible exception of the December meeting which may be held 
earlier. Lectures by guest speakers or members are a feature of many meetings at which there is 
ample opportunity for informal discussion between members with similar interests. Forums are also 
conducted by members on their own particular interest so that others may participate in discussions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ordinary Member 
Country Member 
Student Member 
Associate Member 


$20.00 (overseas members $22) 

$16.00 (Over 100 km from GPO Melbourne) 

$ 12.00 

$ 5.00 (No News Bulletin) 


Associate Members, resident at the same address as. and being immediate relatives of an ordinary 
Member, do not automatically receive the Society's publications but in all other respects rank as 
ordinary Members. 


Cover design by Alan Hyman. 

Cover illustration of the Blue Triangle butterfly, Graphium sarpedon L. by Rhonda Millen. 





MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING, 15 JUNE 2001 

Meeting opened 8.15 pm. 


Present: I. Endersby, D. Stewart, G. Weeks, R. MacPherson, C. Peterson, A. Kellehear, 

J. Tinetti, P. Carwardine, R. McMahon, K. Yee 

Apologies: D. Dobrosak 

Minutes: Minutes of the general meeting 20/4/01 were accepted. M: R. MacPherson 

S: G. Weeks 

Treasurer’s Report: 

■ Account balances are: General account S6163: Le Souefaccount $3496 

■ The Knox Environmental Society was welcomed as a new institutional member. 

Speaker: 

Dr Peter \\ illiams explained the work of the Australian plague locust commission with particular 
reference to its 2000 campaign in farmers Victoria. He used by an interesting and informative 
PowerPoint presentation to support his address. At the end of 1999 weather conditions in 
Northwestern Victoria were ideal for locust to breed and swarms were reported in the area early in 
2000. The campaign was intended to control locust activity and protect agricultural crops from 
damage caused by locust swarms. It involved the use of chemical control agents, farmers together 
with the trialing of a biological control agent to reduce insect numbers. Farmers were also 
informed about the in the biology of the insects and responsible use of control methods. As part of 
his address Dr Williams identified the three major locust species in Australia that are associated 
with possible damage to crops. These are the Australian Plague Locust, which is most widespread, 
the Spur-Throated Locust and the Migratory Locust. He explained locust breeding and migratory 
patterns and the weather conditions that are most likely to occur when breeding and migration in 
plagues. 

The president thanked the speaker on behalf of the group 


General Business 
• Several new memberships were confirmed; 


David Lohman Jr. 
Peter Ockenden 
Timothy Ockenden 
L. Garnett 
K Yee 


M: P Carwardine S: D Stewart 
M: P Carwardine S: D Stewart 
M: P Carwardine S: D Stewart 
M: P Carwardine S: D Stewart 
M: P Carwardine S: D Stewart 


• Membership applications from B & T Haywood have been received. These will be considered 
at the next general meeting. 

• Ray MacPherson exhibited several specimens for discussion and identification 

• These included butterflies collected at Merimbula, Melbourne and Canberra and moths 
collected at Melbourne. 

• Ray also has some items for sale. These may be of interest to members. They include petri 
dishes, sealed polycarbonate jars, phials and microscope slide holders. 


Meeting closed 10.03 pm. 
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MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL MEETING, 19 JULY 2001 

Meeting opened 8.07 pm 

Present: D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, A. Kellehear, D. Stewart, J. Tinetti, 

Apologies: K. Walker 

Minutes: Acceptance of the previous minutes was deferred until the next Council meeting. 

Correspondence: 

• The decision on whether to pursue a cost free exchange with the German publication 
‘Coleoptera’ was deferred. 

• Correspondence from Our Community Pty Ltd advertising an Easy Grants newsletter was 
noted. 

• Mrs Laura Sevens sent a sample for identification. Further consultation with other members 
will take place before replying to her request. 

• Circulars 90 and 91 from the Society of Insect Studies, New South Wales, were received. 
These included a flyer about a new publication by Hirotaka Matsuka: Natural History of 
Birdwing Butterflies 


Treasurer’s Report: 

Account balances are: General account $6128: Le Souef account $3517 

Editor’s Report: 

Submissions for next issue are in hand. 

General Business: 

1 Accommodation 

• The Camera Club rooms have been visited. Facilities include an auditorium with audiovisual 
equipment that includes projectors and screens but no overhead projects. Parking is available 
close by. Facilities are only available on Friday nights and charge has not been confirmed. 

• Negotiations with the Museum will continue. Therefore booking at our current venue will 
continue. 

• Council meetings will remain at current venue until the end of 2001 

2 . Storage 

• Storage is needed for ENTREC records, and journals and committee records currently stored by 
council members. In addition, the Society has 3 holdings - one at Latrobe University and two 
at the Museum 

• These can all be stored at the current meeting venue. Storage will be set up at the next Council 
meeting. Relevant Council members can bring materials to be stored to this meeting 

3. Excursion proposal 

• The venue would be Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on Sunday 25/11/01. People could arrive 
and leave as early or late as they liked, but would meet for lunch between !2noon and 2pm. 

Our current permit allows collection of Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera, aquatic insects 
and small amounts of host plant material. A report on the collecting will be needed. 

Meeting closed 8.55 pm. 
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Lentic Habitat for Rhadinosticta simplex (Odonata). 


Ian Endersby 

56 Looker Road, Montmorency, Vic. 3094. 


The damselfly Rhadinosticta simplex (Martin) is noted from streams and rivers (Houston & 
Watson 1988, Watson et at. 1991). It is recognised by its vestigial anal wing vein and, for males, 
its superior anal appendages being shorter than the inferiors. In Victoria only two other species 
have the reduced anal wing vein, Nososticta solida which has distinct orange thoracic markings, 
and Lahidiosticta vallisi which has inferior anal appendages shorter than the superiors. Adult 
males from this group of our Zygopteran fauna are easy to identify. 

At 10:30 (ESST) on 6 March 2001, a male specimen of R. simplex was taken at Pecks Dam, in the 
City of Banyule, Victoria. This adult had green eyes and a trace of pruinescence. 

The site is at AMG grid reference (3)353(58)229 (and within Entrees grid N43). Pecks Dam was 
excavated for farming purposes and local residents believe it has been there for over eighty years . 
It has a water area approximately 50m x 30m and is 3-4 m. deep. Water level is maintained by 
urban runoff and there is no outlet. Along its eastern border, and in the northwest and southwest 
comers, there are stands of Typha latifolia. Currently it supports a large population of mosquito 
fish Gambusia affinis. 

Little has been observed, and even less published, on the ecology and behaviour of Victoria’s 
Odonata. This note records that R. simplex can be found at still waters, as well as the flowing 
streams and rivers with which it has traditionally been associated. The nearest lotic locality is 
Diamond Creek, 700 m to the cast and, as the species is a relatively weak flyer, it is quite likely 
that the dam was its breeding site. No search for larvae has yet been conducted. Watson et al. 
(1991) describe it as “often hard to detect as it hides in shrubs and other vegetation", which may 
also indicate low vagility. 

Additional observations and larva searches are warranted. The larva is distinctive with a strong 
constriction at the centre of the anal gills. 


References 

Houston, W.W.K. & J.A.L. Watson. (1988). Odonata. In: Zoological Catalogue of Australia. 
Volume 6 (Ed. W.W.K. Houston) pp. 33-132. Australian Government Publishing Service, 
Canberra. 

Watson, J.A.L., G. Theischinger & H.M. Abbey. (1991). The Australian Dragonflies - a guide to 
the identification, distribution and habitats of Australian Odonata. CSIRO Australia, Canberra 
and Melbourne, vii + 278 pp. 
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Adult butterfly abundance and diversity in eastern Queensland. 


Kelvyn L. Dunn 

e-mail: Kelvyn_dunn@yahoo.com 


Summary 


Numbers of species (adults) recorded per unit time at various sites in eastern Queensland are 
discussed in relation to a recent diversity claim for central Queensland. A list is provided for the 
inland township of Duaringa as another example, in the general area, of similar species diversity 
per unit time. A survey along rainforest edges at Crystal Cascades near Caims is discussed in 
relation to the number of species recorded per unit time. Based on these results from the wet 
tropics, it is inferred that day surveys (of about eight hours) in rainforest can produce up to about 
40% of a local fauna (and about 14% of the regional fauna). In a two to three hour period, a 
focussed observer might observe about 24-30% of a local fauna. These speculative figures are 
considerably elastic, and subject to many factors that will modify projected outcomes. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that time-counts could be used to roughly estimate potential faunas of 
local areas. 


Introduction 

The recent contribution, by two of our Townsville members, Peter Valentine and Steve Johnson 
(2001), that listed species recorded from a defined site in a given time, piqued my curiosity. In vine 
thicket 95 km south of Rolleston, central Queensland these authors recorded adults of 30 species 
during a two hour survey lasting from early to mid afternoon in late September 1998. Based on 
their experience at the site and years of collecting in tropical Australia, they remarked that the 
diversity and abundance encountered was ‘surprising’. Without knowledge of the authors' 
expertise or comparative data, some readers may be unconvinced. They may argue, given the large 
number of species that occur in central Queensland, larger tallies might be expected. Without 
measurable data from nearby areas of similar habitat at a similar time of year (spring/dry season) a 
scientific comparison is not possible. However, as a yardstick for readers, 1 will attempt to correlate 
their claim against some of my own recent surveys in this and other areas of eastern Queensland. 

Over the years as part of the DUNN & DUNN butterfly database project, I have compiled species 
lists at numerous localities in eastern Queensland. For each site I recorded (time permitting) details 
of habitat and the time of observations, as well as other biological notes. Some of this data can now 
be correlated against the findings of contemporaries. 


The Carnarvon Range, Central Qld. 

Compiled records from the Dawson Region, which includes much of central Queensland, show 
that total species diversity peaks during the hotter months, from September and April inclusive. For 
the region 197 species have been listed by month (Dunn & Dunn 1991. Fig.80) and within this area 
lies the Carnarvon Range, a district from which 86 species are known (Valentine and Johnson 2001 
and references cited therein). Valentine and Johnson’s tally of 30 from vine thicket in woodland in 
September represents 35% of these 86 species (assuming all 86 species occur at their subset site), 
and 15% of the greater fauna of the Dawson region. 
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But. how does this compare with other areas of central Queensland and beyond, and the results of 
other observers? Is 30 species in 2 hours really a measure of high diversity, given the potential 
number (197) that may be encountered in central Queensland? How many species would the 
average collector or observer see? Is it a function of expertise, or'the time spent observing? An 
examination of museum holdings will not answer these questions. Usually only a selection of 
species encountered is ever preserved, and other factors including the habitat are not often 
documented on specimen labels. For a tropical region, 30 species in two hours might actually seem 
quite low, perhaps compared with other countries. However, Australia has a' low number of 
butterflies per unit area (Kitching & Dunn 1999). 


Surveying Sites 

In January 2001, I observed butterflies, for varying periods, at 109 sites (localities with different 
lat./long. references to one-minute resolution) in eastern Queensland. About 1000 records were 
compiled in just over three weeks. In the field I usually assessed a site within 20 minutes, to decide 
whether it was capable of producing high species diversity to warrant spending two or more hours 
recording, or whether to move on to another place to maximise the collation of data. Sometimes 
factors such as a sudden or predicted change in weather, the presence of a rare species, previous 
experience at the site, or personal factors biased my decision. Of .the sites visited, Duaringa and 
Crystal Cascades are examined in detail below. 


Butterfly Observations at Duaringa (Jan. 20011 

Locality McKenzie Park, a garden park in Duaringa, central Queensland. 

Ha bit at : the park comprised mown lawns and several flowerbeds of low growing Lantana camera. 
(Yellow cultivar) with other native trees and shrubs nearby. The park was situated near eucalypt, 
savannah woodland. Most species with few of exceptions would have originated from this habitat 
rather than residential gardens. 

Date and time : 20 January 2001,2-5 pm (EST) (duration: 3 hours). ' 

This site is about 200 km NE of Valentine and Johnson's site. During our first two hours, Peter 
Fox and I recorded 29 species. We were likewise ‘surprised’ at the apparent diversity and local 
abundance encountered based on previous experience. Because of this, we stayed a third hour. In 
three hours, adult butterflies of at least 31 species were recorded (Table 1). 29 tallied in the first 
two hours, brings a measure of agreement by correlation to the figure provided by Valentine and 
Johnson. 

Biological Notes (Duaringa) 

Of the 31 species listed, 25 species marked (*) were observed feeding at the Lantana flowers. 
Seven of these species (marked **) add to the tally of 101 Lepidoptera previously seen (by me) at 
flowers of this plant (Dunn 1999). The remaining six were observed or captured flying past. The 
Eurema sp., which remained eliminated to two sibling species, evaded capture. The two adults seen 
were most probably the common E. hecabe. 
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Table 1 - Duaringa C.QId. Species List (3 hours) 

Hesperiidae 

Pieridae 

Neohesperilla xanthome ra** 

Caiopsilia pxramhe** 

Trapezites petalia ** 

C. pomona* 

Taractrocera ina ** 

Eurema smilax 

T. anisomorpha** 

E. hecabe sp.croup (either hecabe/alitha) 

Ocybadistes walkeri* 

E. herla 

Toxidia peron * 

Delias argenlhona 

Pelopidas Ixelli* 

BelenoisJava* 

Badamia exclamationis* 

Nvmphalidae 

Panara bada** 

Danaus chrxsippus* 

Hesperilla malindeva* 

Vanessa kershawi* 

Telicota colon* 

Junonia orithva** 

Papilionidac 

J. villida* 

Graphium eurypylus * 

Hxpolimnas bo 1 ina* 

G. sarpedon* 

Acraea andromacha ♦ 

Papilio anactus 

Lvcaenidae 

P. aegeus* 

Zizina labradus 

Cressida cressida* 

Zizula hxlax 


Comparison of Sites 

The list (Table 1) is dissimilar to Valentine and Johnson's - there are many more Hesperiids, and 
fewer Lycaenids and Nymphalids. Observations were at a similar time of day (14:00-15:00 hours), 
and, presumably, conducted under similarly suitable weather (a clear sky and limited breeze). The 
habitats differed: a garden in woodland compared with vine thicket in woodland, and the seasons 
differed (summer versus spring). However, the Dawson Region species' totals for January and 
September are similar (Dunn & Dunn 1991 fig.80). In spite of the different species involved the 
tally for each site is remarkably similar! Indeed, both sites were characterised by an abundance of 
flowers - perhaps the essential factor for locally high diversity. 

A correlative comparison is based on randomly compiled data, not comparative under the rigors of 
scientific protocol, but one that still yields some information in the absence of this. Table 2 
provides a selection of 17 Queensland sites (18 surveys) recorded on my 2001 trip. For each, the 
number of species is recorded. In addition, table 3 shows a selection of 26 Queensland sites (34 
surveys) recorded by me in previous years (1988-1995). Selection of these 52 observations for 
inclusion was based on geographic locality and completeness of data. 

In table 2, of eight surveys in January 2001 that lasted two hours or more, four (50%) produced 
tallies of 29 species or more. In Table 3, four out of 24 observations (17%) produced 29 species or 
more in a two-hour period. Combining the tables, of 32 surveys that involved two hours or more, 
only 25% produced a tally greater than or equal to 29 species. 


In rainforest 50% (four out of eight) and in woodland 24% (four out 17) of surveys involving two 
hours or more yielded 29 species or more. For all habitats including vine thicket but excluding 
rainforest, only 14% (three out of 21) of sites produced tallies of 29 or more, in the same time. On 
my January 2001 trip, few of the other 108 sites (where one or more butterflies were noted) were 
guessed likely to produce a similar high diversity. 

Indeed, at seemingly very rich sites, high tallies can occasionally be reached in just over an hour! 
Remarkably, one site produced 29 species in only 75 minutes and another exceeded 30 in 70 
minutes (Table 2). The latter two sites comprised vine thicket near residential gardens on a hilltop 
in the south, and gallery rainforest adjacent savannah woodland in the north. Enhanced by a 
geological feature (hilltop) or blended habitats or both, both might be richer in species than 
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unblended tropical woodlands in central Queensland. Considerable variation also occurs within 
single broad habitat types. Under ideal weather, gallery rainforest at Mt. Molloy, produced far 
fewer species in an hour than similar habitat at Jourama Falls (Table 2) for example. Although 
there is a difference in altitude between the sites, it is doubtfully contributing in this instance. 

Of 26 surveys involving from 120 to 180 minutes (Tables 2,3 modifying Crystal Cascades' tally to 
31 reached at 3 hours) the average number (mean) of species recorded per visit was 22.3 (with SD 
= 7.4). The amount 29, which I selected as my measure of diversity is near one standard deviation 
(SD) of the mean (mean x + 1 SD = 29.7), and constitutes a borderline high diversity claim. A total 
of 37 species would represent two deviations of the mean and would be an exceptionally rich site. 
No sites provided this in the time period. Hence a tally of 30 species is a measure of a diverse site, 
in agreement with the field impression of Valentine and Johnson (2001). likewise 31 species at 
Duaringa also constitutes a similarly rich site, statistically. Sites of more than eight and less than 15 
species (1 SD of mean) might constitute a poorer diversity. Less than eight species (2 SD of mean) 
is a depauperate site. None was in this latter category, although Bumtm Heads (heathland habitat) 
approaches the category of low diversity albeit that one resident species here is endangered, and 
none from Duaringa is. Previous experience at Burrum Heads confirms a low diversity. 

Interestingly, my tally for Crystal Cascades in July 1994 suggested a poorer site, but the survey was 
done late in the day (3-5pm BST), and in combination with the winter season compounded by local 
topography no doubt flawed this sample. In the wet tropics the winter season may not be a cause 
alone (Dunn & Dunn 1991 Fig.78), but other factors including intuitive judgement need to be 
applied before concluding an assessment based on numbers alone. Most importantly, the seasonal 
charts in Dunn & Dunn (1991) need to be consulted to determine whether any two months or 
seasons can be legitimately compared or contrasted. In addition, localities at extreme altitudes and 
great distances apart (outside the region of eastern Queensland) are unlikely to be comparable. The 
similar diversity results for eastern Queensland, however, suggest comparison is possible within 
this region. The choice of surveys selected for inclusion in the tables is skewed in favour of those 
that involved extended observations. The data does not indicate the average time I spent at sites. At 
many sites 1 spent merely 30 minutes or less to provide a quick checklist, and as a trade off to 
survey more sites per day. 


Tahle 2-18 Selected observations/sites from my 2001 butterfly survey trip of Queensland 


Site 

Date 

Minutes 

Habitat 

No. of spp. 

10km SE Kennedy R xing CYP 

11 Jan 2001 

20 

Dry open forest 

18 

Little Laura River xing CYP 

11 Jan 2001 

180 

Riparian scrub 

30 

2km Lions Den Hotel CYP 

10 Jan 2001 

90 

Lowland rainforest 

22 

Rifle Creek, Ml Molloy 

12 Jan 2001 

60 

Gallery rainforest 

21 

Kuranda (alone Black Min Rd) 

16 Jan 2001 

180 

Upland rainforest 

30 

Crystal Cascades nr. Cairns 

08 Jan 2001 

375 

Lowland rainforest 

37 (see fig.l) 

Ella Bay Nat. Pk. 

17 Jan 2001 

210 

Littoral rainforest 

25 

Jourama Falls Nat. Pk. 

07 Jan 2001 

70 

Gallery rainforest 

33 

Groper Creek SW of Home Hill 

03 Jan 2001 

60 

Pandanus woodland 

19 

Grey’s Bay, Bowen 

02 Jan 2001 

150 

Pandanus woodland 

27 

Airlic Beach (at telecom tower) 

02 Jan 2001 

120 

secondary rainforest 

24 

Walkerston nr Mackay 

19 Jan 2001 

30 

Rural garden in canefields 

9 

3km S Koumala (in Smarts Rd) 

19 Jan 2001 

120 

Pandanus woodland 

26 

Nankin Creek nr Rockhampton 

01 Jan 200! 

60 

Riparian scrub 

17 

Duaringa (in McKenzie Park) 

20 Jan 2001 

180 

Woodland 

31 

Charley Creek, SW of Duaringa 

20 Jan 2001 

45 

Woodland 

25 

Ghost Hill Urraween (Pialba) 

3! Dec 2000 

95 

Vine thicket 

25 

Ghost Hill Urraween (Pialba) 

22 Jan 2001 

75 

Vine thicket 

29 
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Table 2_shows that the maximum number of species was recorded at Crystal Cascades after the 
longest period of survey time (see also fig.l). On the January trip, for similar observation periods 
(120 minutes) tallies of about 25 species were often recorded, and for periods of 180 minutes 
tallies of about 30 resulted seemingly irrespective of the habitat (woodland or rainforest). Tallies 
of over 30 species were recorded at only four sites - Duaringa being one of these. Table 3 shows 
selected sites in Queensland recorded by me in previous years. Again few sites provided over 30 
spp. Bingil Bay and Mt Stuart in northern Queensland provided 33 and 31 respectively in 2 hours, 
and Karreman Quarries near Brisbane provided 33 spp. in 3 hours. Exceptional counts sometimes 
occurred. On one occasion adults of 24 species were recorded at Urraween (Hervey Bay) in only 20 
minutes! At the time, butterflies were prolific and continued to be for the remainder of the month. 
Karreman Quarries and Bingil Bay appear statistically the richest sites. 


Table 3-34 Selected observations/sites surveyed previously in Queensland (1988-1995) 

Site 

Date 

Minutes 

Habitat 

No. of spp7ref. 

Crystal Cascades nr. Cairns 

12 Jul 1994 

120 

Lowland rainforest 

13 

Ella Bay Nat. Pk. 

13 Jul 1994 

60 

Littoral rainforest 

19 

Mt Stuart, Townsville 

04 Feb 1994 

120 

Woodland 

31 

Townsville Palmctum 

18 Jul 1994 

120 

Parldand/rainfprest 

22 (Dunn 1994) 

I km Bingil Bay 

10 Jul 1994 

120 

Littoral scrub 

17 

Bingil Bay nr Clump Mountain 

20 Mar 1990 

120 

Secondary rainforest 

33 (Dunn 1990) 

Airlie Beach (at telecom tower) 

05 Ju! 1994 

60 

Secondary rainforest 

18 (Dunn 1994) 

Nankin Creek nr. Rockhampton 

21 Jul 1994 

120 

Riparian scrub 

18 (Dunn 1994) 

Saltwater Ck nr. Maryborough 

09 Sep 1994 

180 

Man gro \'d woodland 

16 

Mt Tinbeerwah nr. Noosa 

17 Febl995 

180 

Open forest 

29 

Mt Tinbeerwah nr. Noosa 

21 Mavl994 

120 

Open forest 

20 

Mt Gammie nr. Leybum 

23 Dec 1993 

150 

Woodland 

22 

Mt Gammie nr. Leybum 

21 Mar 1994 

ISO 

Woodland 

27 

Wishing Pool Ck. Eungella NP 

17 Sep. 1993 

180 

Upland rainforest 

18 

Hazelwood Gorge nr. Eungella 

18 Sep. 1993 

180 

Woodland 

13 

Burrum Heads 

29 Sep. 1993 

180 

Shore scrubland 

10 

Ghost Hill Urraween (Pialba) 

14 Apr 1988 

20 

Remnant vine thicket 

24 

Ghost Hill Urraween (Pialba) 

18 Apr 1993 

90 

Remnant vine thicket 

23 

5km NE Leybum 

30 Jan 1995 

260 

Bulloke woodland 

12 

5km NE Leybum 

16 Feb 1994 

120 

Bulloke woodland 

11 

5km NE Leybum 

09 Mar 1995 

210 

Bulloke woodland 

16 

5km NE Leybum 

17 Mar 1994 

390 

Bulloke woodland 

16 

5km NE Leybum 

14 Apr 1994 

300 

Bulloke woodland 

18 

Ml Emlyn nr. Millmerran 

24 Feb 1994 

120 

Mulea woodland 

13 

Mt Mowbullan (1107m) 

27 Feb 1994 

75 

Scrubby grassland 

14 

Mt Mowbullan (1107m) 

15 Mar 1994 

60 

Srubby grassland 

22 

Ml Kiangarow (1128m) 

15 Mar 1994 

120 

Open forest 

19 

Warra 

6 Mar 1994 

30 

Residential grassland 

15 

Canning Ck nr. Inglewood 

18 Mar 1994 

90 

Open woodland 

17 

Mt Nebo nr. Brisbane 

13 Jan 1995 

300 

Open woodland 

13 

‘Cow Bay’ on Macleay Island 

17 Apr 1995 

90 

Vine thicket 

26 

Karreman Quarries. Mt Cotton 

09 Oct 1994 

180 

Woodland 

33 

Venman Reserve. Mt Cotton 

09 Oct 1994 

150 

Open forest 

17 

2km NE Kamarun LO 

Lamington 

23 Mar 1995 

90 

Upland rainforest 

26 


Day survey: Crystal Cascades near Cairns N.QId. 

At Crystal Cascades, and other lowland regions of the wet tropics, species diversity is more or less 
similar throughout the year, although a slight rise may occur in April-May (Dunn & Dunn 1991 
fig.78). On 8 January 2001 1 surveyed (using an extension net) along the tourist trail between the 
car park and the fenced-off area. A total of 37 species was recorded. This represented 38% of the 
known fauna of 97 species (Dunn & Dunn database), and 13% of the 285 species recorded for the 
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broader Cape York region (Dunn & Dunn 1991 fig.78). Adult butterflies were recorded from 
arrival at 9.00am EST (09:00) until departure at 3:15pm (15:15). The six hours and 15 minutes 
continuous observation time was divided into 13 watch periods each of 30 minutes. The final 
watch was terminated 15 minutes early due to weariness and other commitments. The species 
observed were recorded for each period. The weather remained still, hot, and sunny most of the 
day. Shade temperatures were measured in the 4 th watch (10:30-10:59) 26°C, f h watch (12:00- 
12:29) 30°C, and 10 th watch (13:30-13:59) 28°C. In the 7 th watch at about midday a breeze sprung 
up. In the 8' and 9 watches (12:30-13:29) the weather progressively became heavily overcast. A 
decline in species numbers and individual abundance resulted during these periods (see fig. 1), The 
sky largely cleared again by the end of the 9* watch with the remaining periods being sunny. An 
immediate rise in species numbers appeared with the onset of sunshine, and an afternoon feeding 
bout simultaneously commenced on sunlit Lamana at 1:30pm (13:30). An anticipated early 
morning feeding period was not observed, possibly because the Lamana patch was in deep shade, 
or because it had occurred before 9:00am. 


Biological Notes (Crystal Cascades) 

During the first watch the crepuscular Melanitis leda perched about 4m up in rainforest. Adults 
later hid in shaded undergrowth during the 8 th and 13 th watches. Basking by some genera ( Vindula, 
Neptis) seemingly commenced in the third watch and territorial perching by others (Sabera, 
Tagiades, Mynes, Doleschallia) commenced during the fourth. By the 7 Ul watch Tagiades regularly 
patrolled, and Doleschallia still perched. In the 9 ,h period Hypolimnas was conspicuous perching, 
and Papilio was patrolling. In the 11* period Neptis perched above 4m. Feeding at water seepage 
occurred in the 4 (Graphium), 5 1 * 1 ( Graphium , Doleschallia, Appias) and 7 th (Vagrans) watches. 
Feeding at Lamana was first observed in the 6 th ( Vindula) and again in the 9 U ’ watch (Catopsilia). 
With the clearing sky by the 10 th , many adults began to feed ( Graphium, Vagrans. Vindula, 
Papilio, Catopsilia). Feeding continued into the 11 th watch ( Graphium , Vindula). A courtship 
refusal ( Vindula ) occurred during the 10 th watch. 


Fig. 1. Crystal Cascades, NQId. 
8 Jan. 2001 
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Results and Interpretations 

Figure 1 shows 31 species (32% of local fauna) were tallied by midday (the end of the 6 th watch) 
after 3 hours of observation. This count/time confirms a high diversity site. The cumulative total 
rose less rapidly after the 5 111 watch (2.5 hours) indicating most common species had by then been 
seen. Nevertheless, the cumulative curve continued to rise even in the final watch. This indicates 
more species were still to be encountered. Extrapolating the curv e suggests the tally would exceed 
40 species (41%) by 17:30 hours after which time most species activity would begin to decline as 
the sun drops behind the ranges, and later dusk approaches. A reverse extrapolation suggests 
obvious butterfly activity commenced about 07:30 hours - a reasonable expectation. Some 
crepuscular species may begin flying earlier than this (eg. Chaetocneme , Hasora, Badamia, 
Melanitis). On the summit of Mt Stuart (near Townsville), for example, I once saw numerous 
silhouetted awls migrating at daybreak. 

Based on this result from wet-tropics’ rainforest, it is estimated that a day survey (of about 8 hours) 
can produce up to about 40% of a local fauna (14% of the regional fauna). In two to three hours at 
an optimal time of day during suitable weather, between about 24-30% of a local fauna might be 
observed by a single observer. These figures are subject to many factors that could modify the 
optimal outcomes: including the season, time of day compounded by local topography, changes in 
prevailing weather, alertness of observer, individual expertise and equipment used. In Australia 
many species fly and remain perched high up - even an experienced observer without an extendable 
net is seriously disadvantaged, and will be unable to identify, with certainty, some of the smaller 
species encountered. Even with lengthy poles, some lycaenids can still evade capture; thereby 
thwarting attempts to identify them. In National Parks or similar protected reserves, use of a zoom 
lens videocam or field glasses can help significantly with arboreal species, but 1 have still found 
many perched lycaenids to be unrecognisable to species level. Often this is because characters are 
obscured by foliage, hidden by an adult stance aligned to reduce shadow, silhouetted, or confused 
by dappling affects of the canopy creating variable light and shade, enhancing the already cryptic 
under-wing patterns of the butterfly. 


Conclusions 

Based on random selection of habitat, the average two-hour survey in eastern Queensland is likely 
to produce about 22 species. Only about 25% of these surveys are likely to produce 29 species or 
more, numerically suggestive of higher diversity. By correlation with my surveys, the site surveyed 
by Valentine and Johnson seems a rich and diverse example as stated. Tallies of similar numbers 
can be achieved in both woodland or rainforest sites. 

A one-hour survey using a net provides a quick count of the common species present, but up to 
three hours provides a more thorough list and may include rarer species. Duration beyond this 
results in few extra species recorded. Assuming a survey of 2-3 hours provides a reasonable time to 
see about 24-30% of the local fauna, then the tally obtained perhaps can be used to give a ’rough 
and ready’ field estimate of the minimum, local species diversity in the absence of any published 
check lists. This assumption is limited by our still incomplete knowledge of the total faunas of 
tropical regions, including even the more popularly collected sites such as the Crystal Cascades 
which has accumulated 50 years of sporadic collector surveys. Hence, from Valentine and 
Johnson’s data, their site might be estimated to contain a about of 100-125 species, and my site at 
Duaringa, perhaps to contain 103-129 species, that might be encountered by repealed surveys over 
seasons and years. 
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Coleoptera Collected at Lights by D. R. Holmes at Dromana, Victoria 


Ian Faithfull, 2 Jacana Drive, Carrum Downs, Victoria, 3201 


Introduction 

A list is presented of 61 Coleoptera species collected at lights by David R. Holmes at Dromana 
(38°20' 144°58'), 58 km south of Melbourne on the Momington Peninsula, Victoria, mainly during 
1979-80 and 1984-85 and covering the spring to autumn period from early October to mid March. 

Dromana is part of continuous urban fringe of Port Phillip Bay on the southern Peninsula. The 
collections were made at 5 Overbay Avenue, approximately 1.5 km SSE of Dromana shopping centre 
and the same distance from the shores of the Bay. At the time the collections were made a 3 ha area to 
the immediate north-east was bushland, later cleared for housing. An approximately 6 ha bushland 
block, also later cleared, occupied the area between the row of houses on the opposite side of Overbay 
Avenue and Somerset Drive, and a further 4 ha block of bushland occurred to the south, across Anne 
Drive (Holmes in litt. 1996). Today an extension of Arthurs Seat State Park is located less than 500 m 
to the south west of Overbay Avenue. The Park contains areas of low, open Eucalyptus forest and 
woodland, fern gullies and areas formerly cleared for agriculture. Arthurs Seat, the highest point on 
the Peninsula (314 m), is approximately 1.5 km further to the south-west. 

A mercury vapour lamp with a white brick wall backdrop on the ground floor verandah of the house 
was used as the light source (Holmes in litt. 1996). The lamp was switched on at dark and left on until 
dawn during most of the year, a praedee followed in order to obtain "many late flying moths that 
come out even towards morning, especially females”. It was found that "over many years, the moths 
were attracted, and stayed to lay eggs on nearby trees ... built up colonies just nearby" and "seemed to 
be more prolific as the years went by" (Holmes in litt. 1996). Moths are Mr Holmes - speciality and 
only larger species of Coleoptera were collected. 

In the species list the families are listed in systemaric order, and genera and species alphabetically 
within families. Dates are in the format day/month/year. The number of collected specimens for each 
date is recorded and the sex of individuals is given in some cases. Specimens other than those 
mendoned in the acknowledgements were identified by the author using published keys or by 
comparison to identified material in collections, or both. 


Species List 


Taxa 


Dates, Numbers of specimens, Notes 


CARABIDAE 

Lecanomerus sp. 


10/03/85 1. 


Prosopognus chalybeipennis (Chaudoir) 10/03/85 1. 


HYDROPHILIDAE 


Sphaeridinae sp. 


10/03/85 


LUCANIDAE 

Syndesus comutus Fabricius 

PASSALIDAE 

Aulacocyclus Imastersi Macleay 
SCARAB AEIDAE 


14/01/85 2; 15/03/85 


10/03/85 


Aphodius tasmaniae (Hope) 


14/01/85 1; 10/03/85 6. 
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Anoplognathus chloropyrus (Drapiez) 
Anoplognathus olivieri (Dalman) 
Antitrogus tasmanicus Burmeister 
Ataenius picimis Harold 
Cheiroplatys talipes Guerin-Meneville 
Colpochita punctulata Blanchard 
Cryptodus tasmannianus Westwood 
Heieronyx chloroticus (Gyllenhal) 
Heteronyx glabralus (Erichson) 
Heieronyx granulatus Blackbum 
Heteronyx piceus Blanchard 
Heteronyx sp.nov. (Key 7 Britton) 
Heieronyx sp.nov.nr. imitator Blackbum 
Heteronyx sp.nov.nr. proximus Burm. 
Onthophagus auritus Erichson 
Phyllotocus bimaculatus Erichson 
Phyllotocus macteayi Fischer 
Saulostomus villosus Waterhouse 
Schizognathus burme'tsteri Ohaus 
Scitala sericans Erichson 
Sericesthis geminata Boisduval 
Trissodon australasiae (Hope) 
ELATERIDAE 
Conoderus sp.l 
Conoderus sp.2. 

Conoderus basatis (Gyllenhal) 
Hapatesus sp. 

Lingana illila (Candeze) 
CANTHARIDAE 

Chauliognathus lugubris (Fabricius) 
CLER1DAE 
Eunatalis sp, 

MORDELLIDAE 

Hoshihananomia leucoslicta (Germar) 
TENEBRIONIDAE 
Alleculinae sp. 

Clialcopteroides sp. 

Chalcopteroides sp. 2 
Metriolagria faffinis Boisduval 
Lygeslira simplex Westwood 
Opito congruus Newman 
Tanychilus striatus Newman 
Toxicum insigne Carter 
SALPINGIDAE 

Rhinosimus sp. near corticalis Oil. 
CERAMBYCIDAE 
lAtesta sp. 

Callidiopsis scutellaris Newman 
Coploceras aberrans (Newman) 
Coptoceras rubripes Boisduval 
Epithora dorsalis (Macleay) 

Pachydissus sericus Newman 


26/11/84 1. 

07/01/85 1 female. 

18/11/84 1 male. 

10/03/85 1. 

18/11/84 1. 

07/01/85 1. 

11/11/84 1 male; 20/11/84 1 female; 10/03/85 1 male. 
10/03/85 1. 

18/11/80 1; 10/11/84 3; 14/01/85 1; 10/03/85 1. 

18/11/80 1; 10/03/85 1. 

18/11/80 1; 10/03/85 2 
10/03/85 1. 

10/03/85 I. 

18/11/84 1 
11/11/84 1. 

10/03/85 4. 

14/01/85 3; 22/02/85 1. 

18/11/84 I male; 20/11/84 1 male; 14/01/85 1 female. 
14/01/85 1 male. 

10/11/84 1; 18/11/84 2; 20/11/84 3. 

20/11/84 1; 26/11/84 2. 

10/03/85 2. 

18/11/84 2. 

20/11/84 1. 

23/09/79 4. 

18/01/80 1. 

18/11/84 2. 

27/11/80 1. 

11/11/84 1; 26/11/84 1. 

18/11/80 1. 

18/01/80 I. 

18/11/80 1. 

18/11/80 1; 18/11/84 1; 22/02/85 1; 10/03/85 5. 

10/03/85 2. 

18/01/80 2. 

10/03/85 1. 

10/03/85 3; 22/03/85 1. 

18/01/80 1. 

18/01/80 1. 

10/03/85 1. 

18/01/80 1. 

09/11/79 1; 11/11/84 1; 26/11/84 1; 15/03/85 1; 14/04/85 1. 
18/11/84 1. 

10/11/84 1; 22/02/85 1; 22/03/85 1. 

22/03/85 1. 
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Phacodes obscurus Fabricius 
Phoracantha mastersi Pascoe 
Phoracantha superans Pascoe 


22/02/85 1; 16/03/85 4. 

14/01/80 1. 

9,18,20,27/11/79 4; 18/11/80 1; 26/11/84 1. 
22/09/79 1; 04/10/79 1. 


14/01/80 1. 


Phoracantha synonyma Newman 
Phylctaenodes pustulosus Newman 
Piesarthrius marginellus (Hope) 


14/01/80 1. 
22/03/85 1. 


Syllitus grammicus Newman 
CHRYSOMEUDAE 


Monolepta fasciatipennis Blackburn 
Monolepta sp. 


10/03/85 2. 
10/03/85 1. 


CURCULIONIDAE 
Phalidura sp. 


11/11/79 1; 18/11/84 1. 


Discussion 


The collection is rich in large and medium sized Scarabaeidae and Cerambycidae. The following 
scarab species are recorded for the first time from Victoria (Houston and Weir 1992): Heteronyx 
chloroticus, H. glabratus, H. granulatus and H. piceus. Dromana appears to represent the most 
westerly recorded extent of the range of Schizognailuis burmeisteri: the records cited by Allsopp 
(1989) do not show that this species has been found to the west of Melbourne as claimed. The pest 
scarab Heteronychns arator (Fabricius) is notably absent from the collection although it is now 
abundant at Frankston, Seaford, Cranboume and other localities at the north end of die Momington 
Peninsula (personal records). 

Phoracantha superans has rarely been collected in Victoria, with Wannon Divide in the Grampians 
being the only other locality recorded, aldiough the species has been more found more widely in 
north-western Tasmania (Wang 1995). The specimen is in the Museum of Victoria collection. 
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Australian Journal of Entomology Volume 40, Part 2, 2000 


The Australian Entomological Society publishes the Australian Journal of Entomology quarterly. 
The Entomological Society of Victoria is an affiliated society and will, in future, publish the 
contents of the Journal for the wider interest of its members. 

SYSTEMAT1CS 

SB Peck: Review of the carrion beetles of Australia and New Guinea (Coleoptera: Silphidae) 

EM Exley: The walkeriana species-group of Euhesma Michener (Hymenoptera: Colletidae: 
Euryglossinae). 

RAI Drew & MC Romig: The fruit fly fauna (Diptera: Tephritidae: Dacinae) of Bougainville, the 
Solomon Islands and Vanuatu. 

ECOLOGY 

SJ Nuffield & DG Chappie: Within-plant distribution of Helicoverpa annigera (Hiibner) and 
Helicoverpa puncligera (Wallengren) (Lepidoptera: Noctuidae) eggs on irrigated soybean. 

SL Goldson, JR Proffitt & DB Baird: Unexpected presence of larvae of Argentine stem weevil, 
Listronotus bonariensis (Kuschel) (Coleoptera: Curculionidae), in New Zealand pasture thatch. 

RD van Klinkcn & GH Walter: Larval hosts of Australian Drosophilidae (Diptera): A field 
survey in subtropical and tropical Australia 

PEST MANAGEMENT 

MA Stanaway, MP Zalucki, PS Gillespie, CM Rodrigue/. & GV Maynard: Pest risk 
assessment of insects in sea cargo containers 

ZM Liu, GAC: Beattie, M Hodgkinson, HA Rose & L Jiang: Influence of petroleum-derived 
spray oil aromaticity, equivalent paraffin carbon number and emulsifier concentration on 
deposition by citrus leafminer, Phyllocnistis citrella Stainton (Lepidoptera: Gracillariidae). 

BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 

M Carver & B Franzmann: Lysiphlebus Forster (Hymenoptera: Braconidae: Aphidiinae) in 
Australia. 

THESIS SUMMARY 

BG Howlctt: Oviposition site selection by the eucalypt herbivore Chrysophtharta bimaculata 
(Olivier) (Coleoptera: Chrysomelidae) and the implication for larval establishment. 
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Lantana, an Important Nectar Source for Butterflies 


Andrew Atkins 

Design Department, University of Newcastle, Callaghan, NSW 2308 


Abstract 

A list of butterflies recorded on Lantana spp (Verbeaceae) is given. This introduced plant is an 
important source of nectar for Australian butterflies especially where bushland flowers are 
depleted. 

Introduction 

In 1999 Dunn listed ninety-nine species of butterfly (and 2 species of moth) observed feeding on 
the nectar of introduced Lantana. Additional observations of butterflies visiting the flowers of this 
introduced plant are listed. The records (made between 1984 and 2000) were mainly from the 
central and northern coastal and montane strip of New South Wales, and also from southern and 
central Queensland (=Q). 

HESPERHDAE 

Chaelocneme beat a (Hewitson) (Q) 

Trapezites phigalia (Hewitson) 

Trapezites iacchoides Waterhouse 
Trapezites genevieveae Atkins 
Trapezites lutea (Tepper) 

Trapezites petalia (Hewitson) 

Dispar compacta (Butler) 

Neohesperilla xanthomera (Meyrick and Lower) 

Toxidia thyrrus Mabille (Q) 

Toxidia parvulus (Plotz) 

Toxidia rietmanni (Semper) 

Toxidia doubledayi (C. Felder) 

Signeta tymbophora (Meyrick and Lower) 

Hesperilla picta (Leach) 

Hesperilla furva Sands and Kerr (Q) 

Mesodina Italyzia (Hewitson) 

Taractrocera papyria (Boisduval) 

Taractrocera anisomorpha (Lower) 

Taractrocera dolon (Plotz) 

Suniana lascivia (Rosenstock) 

Telicola eurotas (C. Felder) 

Telicota sp. nr. colon 

PIERIDAE 

Cepora perimale (Donovan) 
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NYMPHALEDAE 
Melanitis leda (Linnaeus) 

Mycalesis terminus (Fabricius) (Q) 

Hypocysta metirius Butler 
Hypocysta psuedirius Butler 
Hypocysta adiante (Hiibner) 

Argynnina hobartia (Westwood) 

Geitoneura acantha (Donovan) 

Heteronympha merope (Fabricius) 

Heteronympha merifica (Butler) 

Heteronympha banksi (Leach) 

Tisiphone abeona (Donovan) 

Hypolimnas misippus (Linnaeus) 

Junonia orithya (Linnaeus) (Q) 

LYCAENIDAE 
Paralucia aurifer (Blanchard) 

Paralucia pyrodiscus (Doubleday) 

Hypochrysops crane (Waterhouse and Lyell) 

Hypochrysops ignita (Leach) 

Jalmenus evagoras (Donovan) 

Jalmenus ictinus Hewitson 
Candalides absimilis (C. Felder) 

Candalides consimilis Waterhouse 
Candalides xanthospilos (Hiibner) 

Candalides heathi (Cox) 

Psychonotis caelius (C. Felder) 

Theclinethes onycha (Hewitson) 

Theclinethes miskini (T.P. Lucas) (Q) 

Neolucia mathewi (Miskin) 

Leptotes plinius (Fabricius) 

Comments 

These records add another 50 species to Dunn’s list, indicating that at least one-third of Australia’s 
butterflies visit Lantana spp. (probably regularly) for nectar. Most of my records are for Lantana 
carnara L. a common weed in NSW and Queensland, however some butterflies that occur in 
gardens frequently visit Lantana montevidensis. On the coast, in drier more open areas, the 
compact bushes of L. carnara flower regularly (about five times) throughout the year, but at an 
elevation, less so. In rainforest the plants are generally tall, straggly and the flowers are generally 
scattered and are less attractive to butterflies. In summer the butterflies mainly visit Lantana in the 
early morning and again in late afternoon, especially during humid weather. 

Many other insects (including moths, bees, flies, wasps etc) visit the flow'ers of Lantana. Dunn has 
mentioned both the favourable and unfavourable aspects of this plant. In the light of conservation 
issues, it is poignant to contemplate the dependence of butterflies, other insects and insect 
predators on Lantana in areas of disturbed bushland where much ground cover and natural nectar 
and food sources are depleted. 
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Observations on the Biology of Butterflies 
in the Hunter Valley, New South Wales. 

Andrew Atkins' 

1 Design Department, The University of Newcastle, Callaghan, NSW. 2308 


Abstract 

Some observations were recorded on the behaviour and life history of some skipper butterflies 
(Hesperiidae) and ‘Blues’ (Lycaenidae) from the central coast of NSW in the early months of 2001. 
A foodplant record and some taxonomic notes are also included. 

Observations 

Trapezites svmmomts Hiibner. Snlendid Ochre 

On 29th March, 2001 a female T. symmomus was observed investigating a 2.5m high potted 
ornamental cultivar Dracaena marginata in my sunroom at Dudley, NSW. The skipper made 
several circuits of the plant and settled near the base of the uppermost leaves laying about four eggs 
at these sites at about 30 second intervals. The female then flew back through the open door. 
Within 5 minutes the same female skipper returned and laid several more eggs in similar positions 
high on the trunk of the same plant. Closer observations revealed that the butterfly was settling on 
the upperside of the base of each leaf Utilising the common (by skippers) ‘testing’ method prior to 
ovipositing, the fore tibia was stroked across the leaf surface with head lowered and antennae 
waving alternately downward. The butterfly then again flew back outside. The resulting eggs 
hatched in 12-15 days but did not appear to survive. 

The choice of this plant as an oviposition site is previously unrecorded. The larval foodplants of 
the genus Trapezites arc exclusively species of Lomandra and other related genera in the family 
Lomandraceac. Dracaeana is superficially very similar to Cordyline (also placed in Lomandraceae) 
but is more distantly related within the Order Liliiforae. The Dragon Tree ( Dracaeana ) is an 
African and Madagascan genus, the species of which are well known foodplants of the African 
skipper genus Artitropa. Thus any close taxonomic link with these skippers and the Trapczitinae 
at this stage seems remote. 

Telicota so. nr, colon Fabricius. Pale-orange Darter (‘Wetlands Reed-darter ’). 

On 1st April, 2001 a number of eggs and second to fourth instar larvae of the skipper T. sp. nr 
colon were found on the upperside of leaves of the Common Reed (Pkragmites australis) growing 
in several areas close to water in the Tuggerah Lakes area. The pale green eggs were mostly placed 
along the rib, near the centre of a leaf-blade. Adults of this skipper were not observed. Several of 
the larvae were collected and reared at home and these all ceased eating by 1st June. They have 
remained dormant, some in a pre-pupal state within rolled Phragmites"leaves. Similar dormant 
larvae have since been found at Wiseman s Feny, Doyalson, Munmorah, the south-western shores 
of Lake Macquarie (including Toronto), Belmont, Jewels, Redhead. Hexham, lower Williams 
River (at Raymond Terrace and Morpeth), Seaham, Tea Gardens, Karuah, Bulahdelah. Forster and 
Port Macquarie. 

The first instar larva (pale green with dark brown head) takes about one hour to construct a shelter 
on the upper leaf of Phragmites. The larva first makes several cross strands of silk across the width 
of the lower 2/3rds of the leaf blade then moves about 3cm towards the leaf tip, also stretching silk 
across the width of the leaf. At this stage the leaf starts to curl across the upper edge. Further 
strands of silk are stretched across the leaf about 3cm towards the tip of the leaf, and then the larva 
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returns to the other ‘tie-points’ to reinforce the leaf edges, which gradually bend to meet each 
other. More strands are used to secure the convoluted shelter and the interior of the tube is lined 
with more silk. The larva then remains retreated to the distal end of the tube and feeds in the 
morning and evenings on the shelter's leaf edges near the stem. Older larvae are pale green with 
yellowish green ventral surface and a dark dorsal line. The head is straw yellow, sometimes with a 
dark brown perimeter and sometimes with a brown frons. The final instar head and body is usually 
pale yellowish green with little darker colouration. Pupation generally occurs in curled dry 
Pliragmites leaves that remain attached to the lower stem of the plant. The pupa is greenish yellow 
with light brown head, wing-cases and thorax. There are about three generations each year with 
adults flying throughout die warmer months, but are they are more noticeable following humid 
weather. The adults patrol in sunshine above colonies of the reed or they visit nearby flowers. They 
also select perch sites during mid-day, often on the upper canopy of 5-8m shrubs and trees. 

Telicota eurvchlora Lower. Southern Sedge-darter 

A few more populations of this vulnerable skipper have been found in the lower Hunter Valley. 
Til is includes at least three distinct areas in the Belmont Wetlands that have reasonably large, 
viable populations. There are also scattered, smaller populations at Bennets Green, Jewels and 
Redhead, all southern suburbs of Newcastle. The skipper is very local and restricted to areas where 
the water-bom foodplant, the sedge Cladium procenun, grows. The flight season is throughout the 
w'armer months from October to April but the skipper is more common in early summer and again 
in autumn. The eggs are laid above or below the leaves of C. procerum, usually near the tip of the 
leaf-blade. The young larvae remain within lightly woven shelters on fresh growth, but when 
mature, arc found deeper in more substantial woven tubes near the base of the plant or in leaf litter. 
The pupae are found in similar situations. Males patrol above the areas of sedge or rest on shrubs 1 
metre to 4 metres above the water. Adults of both sexes will wander into nearby woodlands to 
perch or visit flowers. In these areas the skipper can be found with both T. sp. nr. colon, and T. 
ancilla (Green Darter) in late spring and early autumn, but these latter species have a slightly 
different seasonality. 

Owns abrota (Westwood), Dark Purple Azure 

In early January 2001, in my garden, a female O. abroia was observed laying eggs between 1 and 
2m above the ground on the trunk of a Eucalyptus tree parasitised by the mistletoes Muellerina 
eucalyptoides and Dendrophthoe vitellina. The unknown species of Eucalyptus housed a large 
colony of Argentine ants. The mistletoes were artificially propagated on the trunk fours years 
previously. The lycaenid was observed in the afternoon for two consecutive days (about two hours 
each and as late as 6pm EST) in warm sunny weather. The eggs were usually deposited under bark 
near the mistletoes and sometimes on the stems of this plant. A check was made for larvae of this 
butterfly two months later but none were found. The female O. abrota did not appear to be deterred 
by the presence of this introduced ant, a pest in many suburbs, and the eggs did not appear to be 
attacked. 1 have previously observed the Argentine ants to readily attack endemic ant species and to 
attend the larvae of this butterfly. The fate of these larvae is not known, but adults of the butterfly 
are not uncommon in suburban Newcastle. 

Ensichton palmyra (C, Felder). Marbled Line-blue . 

On April 17lh, 2001 four or five female E. palmyra were seen flying around the mistletoes 
Amyenta congener and Dendropluhoe vitellina in the Swansea area south of Newcastle. One 
female was captured as it laid eggs at the base of the immature flowers of A. congener. On closer 
inspection further eggs (1-3) were found on several other flowers. The captured female also laid 
several eggs on flowers collected from the same mistletoe ( D. vitellina was not in flower). 

The collected eggs were 0.5mm diameter, pale whitish-green, rounded and reticulated with a 
network of raised ridges and axis points. They hatched on the 22nd April, and after crawling 
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around, the pale hairy 1 st instar larvae bored a hole at the base of flowers and burrowed inside, 
leaving a small pile of frass near the entrance. Further observations were discontinued due to the 
plants drying and crushing the larvae. This is a new foodplant record for the Lycaenid and its life- 
history is not fully known. It is likely that the larvae mostly remain within the flower buds for at 
least until near maturity. 

£. palmyra is rare in the Newcastle region. It has at least three generations a year and, like other 
Line-blues, appears to be more ‘common’ in winter. It also appears necessary for this lycaenid to 
have a readily available supply of immature buds of different mistletoe species in winter on which 
to oviposit. Various mistletoe species, occurring in the Hunter Valley, generally flower at set times 
during the year (usually summer), but species such as Anieyema cambagei and A. congener 
(normally parasitic on Casuarina species) have long flowering seasons with slow-developing 
immature flowers available throughout the cold months. 


Journal of (he Entomological Research Society Volume 3, Part 1-2, 2001 


The Gazi Entomological Research Society publishes the Journal of the Entomological Research 
Society. The Entomological Society of Victoria receives this journal on exchange and will, in 
future, publish the contents of the Journal for the wider interest of its members. 


Aslan, L, Warchalowski, A., New Records of the Subfamily Alticinae (Coleoptera: Chrysomelidae) 
for the Turkish Fauna. 

Lavigne, RJ., Campion, M.K.. The Effects of Ecosystem Stress on the Abundance and Biomass of 
Leafhoppers (Homoptera: Cicadellidae) on the Shortgrass Praire. 

Kiyak, S„ Ozsarac, 6 ., Checklist of Aquatic and Semiaquatic Heteroptera of Turkey, with a new 
record. 

Candan, S., Suluderc, Z., Kiyak, S., External Morphology of Eggs of Codophila varia (Fabricus 
1787) (Heteroptera: Pcntatomidae). 

Aktas, M., Saribiyik, S., New Records of Syrphinae (Diptera: Syrphidae) from Turkey. 

Bejsak-Collorado-Mansfield, Vr. R„ On Insects, Protection and Conservation Strategies. 

Musuka, G.N., Kelly, PJ„ Culicoides (Diptera, Ceratopogonidae) Species Trapped at Eight Sites in 
Zimbabwe. 
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